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MELLIFONT ABBEY. 



The Abbey of Mellifont, in the County of Louth, si- 
tuate about tive miles from Drogheda, in the Barony of 
Ferrard, was originally one of the most important and 
magnificent monastic edifices ever erected in Ireland. It 
was founded, or endowed, by Donough M'Corvoill, or 
O'Carroll, prince of Oirgiallach, the present Oriel, A.D. 
1142, at the solicitation of St. Malachy, the pious and 
learned archbishop of Armagh, and was the first Cistercian 
Abbey erected in Ireland. The monks by whom it was 
first inhabited were sent over from the parent Monastery 
of Clairvaux in Normandy, by St. Bernard, and four of 
them were Irishmen, who had been educated there for the 
purpose. On the occasion of the consecration of the 
Church of Mellifont in 1157, a remarkable Synod was 
held here, which was attended by the primate Gelasius, 
Christian bishop of Lismore and apostolic legate, seven- 
teen other bishops, and innumerable clergymen of inferior 
ranks. There were present also Murehertach, or Mur- 
togh O'Loghlin, King of Ireland, O'Eochadha, prince of 
Ulidia, Tiernan O'Ruairc, prince of Breiffny, and O' Kerb- 
hail], or O'Carroll, prince of Ergall, or Oriel. On this 
occasion the King (Murtogh O'Loghlin) gave as an offer- 
ing for his soul to God, and the Monks of Mellifont, 140 
oxen or cows, 60 ounces of gold, and a townland, called 
Finnavair-na-ningen, near Drogheda. OKerbhaill gave 
also 60 ounces of gold, and as many more were presented 
by the wife of Tiernan O'Ruaric, who was a daughter of 
the prince of Meath, that is, a former prince Murcbad. 
She likewise gave a golden chalice for the high altar, and 
sacred vestments. &c, for each of the nine other altars 
that were in the church. Tin's was the unfortunate 
Dearbhfhorguill, or Dervorgal, whose abduction by the 
profligate Dermod Mac Murrogh, King of Leinster, was 
the first link in the chain of events which led to the in- 
troduction into Ireland of the British arms, under the ce- 
lebrated Strongbow. Her pious donations to the abbey 
of Mellifont appear to have been in some measure in- 
tended as an expiation of her crime ; and hither she re- 
tired towards the end of her life, which she closed in re- 
ligious exercises about the year 1193. 

It was supposed by some, but erroneously, as Dr. La- 
nigan satisfactorily shows, that here was held the Synod 
of 115*2, at which Cardinal Paparo, as the legate of Pope 
Eugene III., distributed four Pallium.? for the sees of 
Dublin, Tuam, Armagh, and Cash el ; it, however, was 
really held at Kells, in Meath. 

On the establishment of the English power in the dis- 
trict called the Pale, in which Mellifont is situated, it was 
taken under the especial protection of the settlers. In 



1177 a confirmation of their house and possessions, was 
granted by King Henry II. as appears by the w .Charter of 
his son John, who renewed and confirmed the same ; and 
in 1*203 a new charter was granted to the abbey by King 
John, confirming to it several additional possessions which 
it had acquired after the arrival of the English. Many 
other grants and confirmations were made by succeeding 
Princes. 

For a considerable period the abbey of Mellifont, as 
well as the other Cistercian monasteries in Ireland, conti- 
nued to be connected with the parent establishment at 
Clairvaux, to which monastery, considerable sums of mo- 
ney were continually remitted. To correct this abuse, an 
act was passed in the reign of Edward III. enjoining all 
ecclesiastics not to depart the kingdom on any account 
whatsoever, nor to raise or transmit any sums of money 
privately or openly from hence, contrary to tbe form of 
the statute. In consequence of this enactment, Regi- 
nald, the abbot of Mellifont, was by a jury in 1351, found 
guilty of raising from the abbots of Boyle, Knoekmoy, 
Bective and Cashel, the sum of 664 florins, one half of 
which he had remitted to the abbot and convent of Clair- 
vaux ; and again, in the year 1370, the abbot, John Ter- 
rour, was similarly indicted for remitting to the same abbey 
the sum of forty marcs. This abbot was, in the year, 
1378, indicted for killing one of his monks, named John 
White, in the year 1367 ; but the jury acquitted him. In 
1380, it was enacled by parliament that no mere Irishman 
should be permitted to make his profession in this abbey. 

In 1488, the abbot received the king's pardon for being 
concerned in support of Lambert Sinmell. 

In 1540, Richard Conter, the last abbot, surrendered 
his abbacy, and had an annual pension of .£40. granted to 
him for life. He had 16 fishing corraghs or skin-boats at 
Oldbridge, on the Boyne, which produced him annually 
.£13. 13s. 4d., which, with various other possessions, 
amounting in the whole to £$\!>. 19s. were granted U) 
Sir Edward Moore, (ancestor to the present noble family 
of that name,) who made it his principal seat, converting 
the abbey into a magnificent residence, and, at the same 
time, a place of defence. In the memorable rebellion 
of 1641, a considerable body of the Irish sat down be- 
fore it, and the garrison, which consisted of only 15 horse, 
and 2*2 foot, made a vigorous defence ; but, on the failure of 
their ammunition, the foot surrendered, and the horse, charg- 
ing vigorously through the enemy,arrived safe at Drogheda. 

Such are the chief incidents in the history of this im- 
portant monastic foundation, of which but trifling remains 
are now to be found, but these are sufficient evidence of 
its ancient beauty and splendour. They consist of the 
ruins of a beautiful little chapel, dedicated to St. Bernard, 
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which in its perfect state was an exquisite specimen of the Gothic, or pointed architecture of the thirteenth century. 

This chapel had a noble eas- 
tern window, and three smaller 
ones on each side, nearly all 
of which are now destroyed, to- 
gether with the entrance door- 
way, of which we have given a 
view in our nineteenth number, 
page 148. This doorway was 
ornamented with a profusion of 
gilding, and painting in varie- 
gated colours, and was justly 
considered as one of the most 
beautiful specimens of the kind 
to be found in Ireland. It is 
said to have been sold to make 
a chimney piece ! 

Not inferior in architectural 
elegance to this chapel, are the 
ruins of an octagonal building, 
supposed a baptistery, on the 
top of which was a large cistern, 
from which water was conveyed 
by means of pipes, to the diffe- 




rent offices of the abbey. The style of this building, 
which is Roman, indicates an earlier age, and it is pro- 
bably coeval with the foundation of the monastery. 

To these is to be added, the lofty abbey gateway, a view 
of which we have prefixed to this account ; it is now ap- 
propriated to the humble purpose of a mill-dam. 



The situation of these interesting remains, in a secluded 
little valley is extremely picturesque and pleasing ; and 
there are many curious local traditions connected with 
them, but which we must reserve to a future number, 
along with a view of the baptistery. 



THE DOLOCHER. 

What old inhabitant of Dublin does not recollect the 
Black Dog Prison, which stood in Corn-Market ? 

There happened to be a prisoner confined in this prison 
of the name of Olocher, He was under sentence of death 
for committing a crime, which, alas! not unfrequently 
stains even the criminal calendar — violation of female 

Eurity, accompanied by murder. The morning on which 
e was to undergo the last sentence of the law, he found 
means to commit suicide, and thus escaped (if escape it 
can be called) the disgrace of being conveyed through 
the streets, exposed to the silent execrations of the mul- 
titude, on a cart to Gallows Green, now Baggot-street, 
then the common place of execution. 

On the night after, the sentry, who stood at the top of 
a long flight of steps that led into Cook-street, was found 
lying speechless, with his gun by his side. When re- 
moved to the jail hospital, his senses and speech return- 
ed, but one side of his body appeared quite dead and 
powerless by a paralytic stroke, which he declared was 
caused by an apparition in the shape of a black pig. The 
next night another sentry alarmed the guard, and con- 
firmed the statement of the former. For several nights the 
guards were regularly called out, who all declared that 
they had seen this strangely fearful and unnatural appear- 
ance, and many people of the neighbourhood also affirmed 
the same. The alarming rumour which this caused was 
augmented still more by an extraordinary circumstance 
which took place one night at the Black Dog. When 
the relief went round about twelve o'clock to the different 
sentries, they found the sentinel at the awful station had 
deserted his post! He could not be found. Looking 
behind the sentry-box, they perceived the figure of a man 
— but on closer inspection it was found to be the fated 
victim's gun dressed up with his clothes, even to his shirt, 
and fully accoutred. He had been devoured ! Conster- 
nation and terror spread on every side. The most sen- 
sible people of the day were of opinion that Olocher had 
taken the shape of a black pig, and had left the mark of 
his infernal vengeance on the first sentry, and had carried 
off this last one, body and soul ! 

The next day a woman came before the magistrates, 
and made oath that she saw the Dolocher, (by which 
name it ever afterwards w r ent,) in Christ Church-lane — 
that it made a bite at her, held fast her cloak with its tusks, 
and that through fright she fled and left it with the monster. 
■ Night after night the alarm was continued. One preg- 



nant woman was attacked by the monster, and on reaching 
home she miscarried ; and at last no woman would ven- 
ture out after nightfall, for fear of being assailed by this 
demon in pig's form. It was now shrewdly suggested, 
and whispered about, that as the wretched Olocher was 
to suffer death for a particular crime, his hatred to women 
tormented him after his suicide, and that he roved the 
earth to annoy them ; for the assaults of the monster 
were particularly directed against the fair sex. Thus the 
demon reigned triumphant, and upheld his power over 
people's minds by the terror which he inspired. 

At last a set of brave, resolute fellows banded them- 
selves together to rid the city oi' such a tormentor. They 
sallied out one night from a public house in Cook-street, 
at a late hour, armed with clubs, rusty swords, knives, and 
all such weapons as they could lay hands on, determined 
to slay every black pig they met. The slaughter com- 
menced — such a breaking of legs, fracturing of skulls, 
stabbing, maiming, and destroying, was never heard of 
before. When any old pig would be difficult to kill, the 
women in the houses would shiver and exclaim, " Oh ! 
they have him now — them are the boys — the devil's cure 
to the ugly beast," and such like tender expressions. Yet 
all the while, neither man, woman, or child dare put their 
heads outside the doors to assist them. 

At this time Dublin was infested with such a multitude 
of pigs running about the streets, that the bailiffs were 
obliged to go through the main streets, and even kill them 
with pikes, and throw them into carts to carry them away. 
After such a night's slaughter, then, we might naturally 
expect that the streets were strewed 'over with dead bo- 
dies of pigs. No such thing. When morning came, not 
a pig, white or black, could be seen. How were they 
carried off ? It must have been in the same way that the 
soldier was made away with. Infernal agency must have 
been at work in removing the carcasses. It was horrible. 

However, no Dolocher appeared again that winter. It 
was conjectured that he must have fallen in the group— 
and those who had lost a pig, even though they had but 
one, did not show regret, as it had fallen in the glorious 
attempt by which the city had been delivered from a 
worse plague than the Dragon oi' Wantley. 

Human expectations are too often like 

« the snow-drop on the river, 

A moment white — then melts for ever!" 
Next winter the Dolocher re-appeared ! A young woman 
passing by Fisher's-alley on the Wood-quay, was pulled 



